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REPORTS. 

EtfGLlsCHE Studien. Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen Kolbing, Heilbronn. 

X Band, 1887. 

I. — C. Horstmann, Mappula Angliae, by Osbern Bokenham, prints a hith- 
erto unpublished translation by this Middle-English author, from the Latin of 
Higden's Polycronicon, Bk. I,ch. 39 to the end of the book. This version was 
probably made about 1440, while Trevisa's was finished in 1387. Still another 
dates trom the latter half of the fifteenth century. A comparison of these 
three renderings is interesting to the linguist. The twenty two chapters of 
his original have been compressed by Bokenham into fifteen, but to these he has 
prefixed an introduction and added an epilogue, making seventeen in all. The 
initials of these chapters, with the exception of the first, constitute the letters 
of his name, as he himself explains at the end of his work. 

C. Horstmann, On Chronology. This is a short tractate, written in 1445, 
and contained in the same manuscript as the Mappula Angliae. It follows 
directly upon the Mappula, in the hand of the second scribe employed upon 
the latter. 

Julius Zupitza, On Lay le Freine. Notes and emendations to the Middle- 
English poem. 

H. Klinghardt, Techmer's and Sweet's Proposals for the Reform of Instruc- 
tion in English. A summary of the improvements advocated by these two 
authorities. 

Leon Kellner, The Source of Marlowe's Jew of Malta, gives reasons for 
supposing that Marlowe was acquainted with the adventures of Juan Miquez, 
or Johannes Michesius, a Portuguese Jew, who eventually took the name of 
Josef Nassi, and that the story of his life may have suggested to Marlowe 
the conception of his Jew of Malta. This story is outlined and references to 
other authorities are cited. Of the latter only two need be mentioned : Graetz, 
Geschichte der Juden, 9. 400 ff., and Ersch und Gruber, Encyclopadie, II, 2. 
th., p. 202 ff. Besides this discovery there are a number of interesting notes 
upon the play. 

The Book Notices review, among other works, Ten Brink's Chaucer's Sprache 
und Verskunst, Baskervill's edition of Andreas, Ramhorst's dissertation on 
Andreas and Cynewulf, Wulker's Grundriss zur Geschichte der Angelsach- 
sischen Litteratur, and Schipper's William Dunbar. Among the school-books 
noticed is Sweet's Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Englisch. 

In the Miscellanea there is a paper on metre, by Schipper, and an apprecia- 
tive obituary of Henry Bradshaw. 
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II. — M. Adler and M. Kaluza, Studies in Richard Rolle de Hampole. This 
article, which forms Part III of a longer monograph, is upon the paraphrase 
of the Seven Penitential Psalms which has been hitherto ascribed, on the 
strength of its title in the Digby MS, to Richard Rolle, though the Rawlinson 
MS in the Bodleian contains an insertion which is inconsistent with that 
assumption. A part of the latter is : 

By frere Richarde Maydenstoon, 
In Mary ordre of pe Carnie, 
pat bachilere is in dyuynite. 

The relations of the three MSS are discussed, the metre and rime, the dialect, 
and finally the author. The dialect forbids its ascription to Richard Rolle, 
and seems to be in the way of allowing us to accept Richard Maiden- 
stone as the translator, the former having written in the Yorkshire dialect, 
and the latter having been a Kentishman, while the dialect of the translation 
appears to be East Midland. Appended to the investigation is the version 
itself, here for the first time printed. The text is that of the Digby MS, and 
the variants from the other two are given at the foot of the page. 

W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatilc, VII, deals with some peculiarities 
of the English plural, with copious examples. 

Among the most important Book Notices are reviews of Sweet's Oldest 
English Texts and Dieter's Ueber Sprache und Mundart der altesten Eng- 
lischen Denkmaler, Herford's Studies in the Literary Relations of England 
and Germany in the Sixteenth Century, Techmer's Internationale Zeitschrift 
fur allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, and Sievers' Grundziige der Phonetik, 
third edition. 

Noticeable among the articles of the Miscellanea is one on The Modern 
Languages in America, by Prof. Horatio S. White, of Cornell. This is an 
excellent paper, tracing the growth of modern language study in this country, 
the founding of the Modern Language Association, and the establishment of 
Modern Language Notes. A few sentences may be quoted : 

" The position of English is peculiar. Formerly taught principally in its 
relations to literary thought and expression, an increasing demand has become 
felt for more thorough instruction in the literature and historical development 
of that language ; and at the present time it is generally recognized that to 
English studies a prominent place is rightfully due, and such a place they are 
rapidly gaining in the collegiate course." 

" The present attitude in America towards the whole question would seem 
to be this : Let equal rights and equal privileges be granted in the educational 
system to the ancient classics, to the modern languages, and to the natural 
sciences : Let the student be at liberty within certain wise limits to choose his 
own course. The contest will then result in a friendly and generous rivalry 
to advance in common the boundaries of knowledge, and the future may safely 
be left to take care of itself." 

" It would not be far from the truth to assert that the ordinary college 
graduate in the United States has received no better training in the modern 
languages than is gained by the graduate of the German Realschule or Gym- 
nasium." 
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" The most sanguine may be well content if the same progress shall be 
observed in modern language study in America during the coming ten years 
as has occurred during the past decade." 

This paper, it should be observed, was written in February, 1887. 

W. Vietor comments on the oldest German-English and English-German 
Grammar, bearing the imprint of London, 1687, and written by a certain H. 
Offelen, J. U. D. 

English Imitations of Ancient Carmina Figurata is the title of a short notice 
by Karl Lentzner, in which two such, representing an egg and a Pan's-pipe, 
are introduced. The author suspects that other examples might be found in 
English poetry of the seventeenth century, as is undoubtedly the case. 

III. — Emil Koeppel, in The Fragments of Barbour's Trojan War, proves 
that its author cannot have been the John Barbour who wrote The Bruce. 

R. Boyle, Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger (concluded). After abundant 
citations in support of his views, Boyle summarizes as a part of his conclusions : 

" I. Massinger's metre, in his known productions, coincides remarkably in 
its structure with the parts assigned to him in B. and F.'s dramas. 

2. This coincidence of metre is accompanied by a similarity between the 
characterization in the former and the latter (in so far as the Massinger types 
have not been changed by his fellow-dramatist). 

3. Massinger's characters are conventional like those of Italian comedy to 
a great extent, and occur, as may therefore be expected, over and over again 
in subsequent dramas. 

4. These conventional characters employ in similar situations, similar expres- 
sions, also of a conventional kind, so often that the burden of proof must be 
regarded as the business of those who refuse to see Massinger's hand in them. 
(There are 1000 such passages given in these last four papers)." 

Otto Jespersen, The New Language Teaching. 

Among the Book Notices is an interesting one on Schaible's History of the 
Germans in England, in which we incidentally learn that " the first German 
grammar for the use of Englishmen is Martin Aedler's (publ. in 1680)." Kort- 
ing's Encyclopaedia and Methodology of Romance Philology is also reviewed. 

XI Band, 1888. 

I. — F. Krause, Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS. This instal- 
ment, which is Part IX of the series, consists of an edition of The King of 
Tars, the Auchinleck and Vernon MSS being printed in parallel columns, 
with the variants of Additional MS 22283 of the British Museum at the foot of 
the second column. The text is preceded by dissertations on the manuscripts, 
prosody and style, dialect of the poem, dialect of the MSS, and contents and 
source of the poem. 

Arthur Napier, Old English Glosses, communicates a short Latin-English 
Glossary, written in a hand of the beginning of the twelfth century on the 
margins of a metrical life of St. Swithun, in MS 7. 2. 14 of the Bodleian 
Library. Interesting or unique words are crypte, pret. of the verb cryppan, 
kwicce, batt, purs, bla/ordlic, tiylstan, sunderanweald, brydboda, rifekde, meaning 
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respectively cut ox pierce, hutch, bat, purse, lordly, tile, monarchy, paranymph, and 
rivelled. 

M: Krummacher, Language and Style in Carlyle's Frederick II. A continua- 
tion of the same author's Notes on the Language of Carlyle, which was 
favorably noticed in Vol. VI, p. 514 of this Journal. The present study, of 
which the first instalment is here given, is to consist of a lexical, a grammatical, 
and a stylistic part, with special emphasis on Carlyle's colloquialisms. 

G. Wendt, Ireland in the Nineteenth Century. 

Among the more important works reviewed in the Book Notices may be 
mentioned Kington Oliphant's The New English, sharply criticised by A. L. 
Mayhew ; Brandl's Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; the second edition of Sievers' 
Old English Grammar ; Cosijn's Old West Saxon Grammar ; and Landmann's 
edition of the Euphues. 

The Miscellanea has an article by F. Lindner on The English Translation 
of the Roman de la Rose, and obituary notices of Dr. John Small and Dr. 
August Rhode, the former containing a list of Dr. Small's works. 

II.— K. Eke, Notes on Othello. 

M. Kaluza, On the Relation of the Manuscripts and the Textual Criticism 
of the Cursor Mundi. A supplement, as the author states, to Hupe's Genealogie 
und Ueberlieferung der Handschriften des Mittelenglischen Gedichtes Cursor 
Mundi. Incidentally the author expresses his opinion that Haenisch's Inquiry 
into the Sources of the Cursor Mundi, a Breslau dissertation of 1884, is the 
indispensable basis of all future inquiry in that direction. 

H. Klinghardt, The Character of the Australian People. 

The Book Notices include reviews of Korting's Outline of the History of 
English Literature, the second edition of Korner's Introduction to the Study 
of Old English, Sweet's Second Middle English Primer, Wright's Bible Word- 
Book, Sweet's Elements of Spoken English, and Vietor's Phonetic Studies, the 
latter a new periodical devoted to that subject. 

The Miscellanea has an exhaustive obituary notice of Alexander Schmidt, 
the author of the Shakespeare Lexicon. 

III. — Julius Zupitza, Cantus Beati Godrici. Stevenson edited the Libellus 
de Vita et Miraculis Sancti Godrici for the Surtees Society in 1845, at least 
nominally, for the book was not published till 1847. Zupitza here summarizes 
what is known about the saint, gives an account of the various manuscript 
versions of the short poems that he composed, and a critical text of each of the 
three. The results are set forth with great clearness, and constitute a welcome 
addition to our somewhat scanty stock of twelfth century literature. Strictly 
speaking, only two of the poems are presented in a critical text, since the third 
exists, so far as is known, in but a single manuscript. The three, as edited by 
Zupitza, are as follows : 

I. Sainte Marie uirgine, 

moder Iesu Cristes Nazarene, 

onfo, scild, help pin Godric, 

onfang, bring hehlic wift pe in godes ric. 
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Sainte Marie, Cristes bur, 
maidenes clenhad, moderes flur, 
dilie mine sinne, rixe in min mod, 
bring me to winne v/iS self god. 

II. Crist and sainte Marie 
swa on scamel me i ledde, 
at ie on this er'Se 
ne silde wtfS mine bare fote itredie. 

III. Sainte Nicholaes, godes draft, 
tymbre us faire scone hus, 
at pi burth, at pi bare ; 
sainte Nicholaes, bring vs wel pare. 

There are four French words, sainte, virgine,ftur, dru'S, and one which is per- 
haps Scandinavian, scone. The dialect of the verses is unmistakably Northern. 

M. Krummacher, Language and Style in Carlyle's Frederick II. The second 
instalment, devoted to grammatical notes. 

W. Swoboda, The Sixth Congress of the National Society of French Pro- 
fessors in England. 

The Miscellanea includes, among other matter, Notes on Chaucer's Sir 
Thopas, by KOlbing, and on English Etymologies, by Kluge. 

Albert S. Cook. 



Hermes, 1889. 
I. 

M. Rothstein, Properz und Vergil. R. discusses in detail the theme and 
scope of Prop. El. Ill 32, (34): Cur quisquam faciem dominae iam credit 
amico?, and particularly the allusions to Vergil's productions and to other 
literary men of the day, with whom the author ranked himself and his reputa- 
tion. Further on R. cites parallels from the two poets, i. e. reminiscences in 
Propertius from passages or phrases in Eclogues and Georgics. The lines III 

10, 25 sq. 

Nondum enim Ascraeos norunt mea carmina fontes 

sed modo Permessi flumine lavit amor, 

are interpreted in detail, the Permessus river being taken as typifying elegy- 
writing. R. derives this from Verg. Eel. 6, 64 sqq. The difficult and curious 
phrase amor timetur, I 11, 7 (Lachmann changed to veretur), is illustrated and 
defended by a reference to Verg. Eel. 3, 109-10: et quisquis amores aut 
tnetuet dulcis aut experietur amaros, — a passage of at least equal difficulty. R. 
suggests taking metuere amores as a kind of accus. of the inner object ' enter- 
tain anxious love' [comp. " Freudvoll und leidvoll, etc." E. G. S.]. On the 
other hand R. believes that a few phrases in the Aeneid were due to reminis- 
cences of Propertius, e. g. II 2, 6: et incedit vel love digna soror. Cf. Aen. 
I 46 : ast ego quae divom incedo regina Iovisque et soror et coniunx. These 
and other parallels have been gathered by Reinsch, Wiener Studien,IX,p. 122. 

G. Kaibel, Zur Attischen Komoedie. I. Notes on the comic poet Phryni- 
chus, a contemporary of Aristophanes ; v. Schol. on Ran. 13 ; Av. 750. K. 
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interprets a fragm. of the Tpaycidol % 'Aretevdepoi of Phrynichus (Athen. IV 
165b), evidently an allusion to the practice of criticising and sermonizing in 
the parabasis, the most original and characteristic element of old comedy. 
Next an attempt is made to reconstruct the general theme of Phrynichus's 
Ephialtes. 2. Archippus and the criticism of the Pergamenian scholars. How 
are we to explain that some titles of plays are assigned to A. or B. ? The critics, 
finding from internal evidence that the name of an author prefixed in MSS 
could not belong to the particular play, suggested another, and thus the two 
names of authors passed into tradition, as is the case with the Ilo'tr/aic, Nsyiroj, 
~Navay6g and N<o/?oc, in the biographies of Aristophanes. Why did the ancient 
critics suggest Archippus as the real author of these four plays ? Arch, 
flourished about 100 B. C. ; his 'I^flfec probably imitated the Birds of Aristo- 
phanes in its economy, a point which Kaibel elaborates with a full array of 
literary and dramatic data, and this suggested to the ancient critics the idea 
that these four plays in the Aristophanic corpus might well be assigned to 
Archippus. That these critics were Pergamenians and not Alexandrians may 
be gathered from the note in Pollux 9, 8g, where the plural apyvpia for the 
regular Attic apyvptov is cited from the 'Sijaoi ; for it is precisely in such points 
of style that the Pergamenians showed their peculiar strength. Here Kaibel 
takes occasion to show that the Pergamenians went their own way in their study 
of Attic comedy as in everything. The Alexandrians divided comedy into old, 
middle aijd new ; the Pergamenians, caring only for the style, into older and 
younger. So Dionysios in his tract irepi p.i^asu>^; cf. Quint. X 1,66, and Plu- 
tarch, Moral. 7i2ab. Hence Menander is held up by Dionys. H. as a study for 
the future orator, and in like manner Plutarch extols Menander above the old 
masters. Evidently then, according to Kaibel, there was no scope for the middle 
comedy, which had to do with types, not with characters. Applying this to the 
treatise irepl na/iadiag (Vesp. Dttbner), we are now able to understand it better. 
It is the work of a Byzantine writer who really recognizes only two comedies, 
an old and a new, and bases the division on the style — on the purity of language 
in the new as compared with the ambitious, lofty and bizarre diction of the old, 
though the old comedy itself had passed through important changes under the 
influence of the rhetorical school of Gorgias. This paper of Kaibel's is an 
excellent specimen of constructive criticism, one of the most valuable pro- 
ductions printed in the Hermes within the last ten years. 

F. Leo, Varro und die Satire. Horace, Sat. I 4, in making Lucilius an 
imitator of old Attic comedy follows Varro ; cf. Diomedes, irspl zonj^druv, p. 
485, and Festus, p. 314, both statements being traced to Varro. Varro in turn 
followed, in his conception of literary history, the analogies of Greek studies, 
particularly the Aristotelian and the Alexandrian schools. 

U. Kohler, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Pentekontaetie : Thucydides's 
account supplemented with epigraphic material. What of C. I. Att. I 432? 
The lists of slain there given were referred by Kirchhoff to the defeat at 
Drabescus, Thuc. I 100, 3 ; cf. Paus. I 29, 4. Kohler controverts the correctness 
of this historical reference, basing his arguments largely on Plutarch, Cimon 
14. Cimon conducted operations in the northern and Hellespontian region, 
in the course of which the soldiers mentioned in the inscription may have 
fallen. Kohler suggests ewj SiyeiG) for enl "Lifoitp : " die Buchstabenzeichen 
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AAA sind auch in den Sffentlichen Inschriften Athens, namentlich in Eigen- 
namen, nicht selten unter einander vertauscht worden." 2. Political history 
derived or traced from sepulchral inscriptions. In regard to what is now C. I. 
Att. II 1675, Visconti had assigned it to the end of the Theban era, Kaibel to 
a year of the Corinthian war (394 B. C); Kbhler suggests the military opera- 
tions of Pericles before the thirty years truce of 446 B. C, when the peculiar 
situation of circumstances made it obligatory for an Attic corps in retiring 
from the Megarid to make a detour through the Boeotian frontier and so regain 
Attica, Pleistoanax having occupied Eleusis with the Spartan invaders. The 
mention of Andokides (grandfather of orator) as CTparriybs is a considerable 
argument for Kohler's historical interpretation. 

O. Hirschfeld, " Zu RSmischen Schriftstellern." Critical notes on Cicero, 
Hirtius, Frontinus, Tacitus, Suetonius, Appuleius, Scriptores historiae Augustae, 
Martial, Juvenal. 

A. Wilhelm, Attische Psephismen. Mostly post-Euclidean, and in the main 
either unpublished or not edited in a satisfactory manner. They are chiefly 
personal decrees of eulogy or bestow various rewards and gratifications upon 
meritorious foreigners and citizens. Neither detailed report nor summary is 
practicable. The Halicarnassian Apollonides, p. 123 sq., distinguished by the 
bestowal of Proxenia, is probably identical with the Apollonides mentioned by 
Demosthenes, contra Lacritum. The decree is of 354-53. 

II. 

A. Reuter, Der Codex Bernensis 363 und sein Werth fur die Kritik des 
(Rhetorikers) Chirius Fortunatianus. MS of ninth century, written in the 
diocese of Milan, probably in the generation of the sons of Louis the Pious 
(f840 A. D.) The monk was " Scottigena" and the script is British. 

Hiilsen, Die Abfassungszeit der Capitolinischen Fasten. Hirschfeld sug- 
gested 742 A. U. C. (=: 12 B. C), in which year Augustus became pontifex m. 
Mommsen held, with Borghesi, that the list of magistrates was composed about 
724 zz 30 B. C. or 718 (24 B. C), the list of triumphs in the year suggested by 
Hirschfeld. Httlsen maintains Mommsen's date, and the present paper is 
really an anticipation of or specimen of ed. II (of vol. I, C. I. L.) now in prepa- 
ration, 

Mommsen, Das Romische Militarwesen seit Diocletian (195-219 pp. Hermes). 
The general term for the corps or body of troops is numerus, aptffftoc ; KaraTioyog 
in Procopius. After the time of Constantine I. there is a distinction between 
the emperor's troops, milites palatini or comitatenses, and the frontier soldiers, 
milites ripenses or riparienses or limitanei, with rank and pay inferior to that of 
the others. The frontier troops consisted of 40 legions which, however, were 
broken up both as to their camps and in the command, six tribunes on an 
average commanding 1000 troops each. Indirectly the frontiers were guarded 
by the adjacent states and tribes allied to Rome : Ethiopians south of Egypt, 
Saracens on the Euphrates, Goths on the Danube ; to these in course of time 
payments were made, annonae foederaticae. The household troops or elite, 
called sckolae, were probably an institution of Constantine I., the " emperor's 
own," men of distinguished physique and all mounted, arms and pay above 
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the ordinary, arranged in bodies of 500 men. The palatini or comitatenses were 
attached not to any capital but to the emperor directly, the cavalry in 61 vexil- 
lationes, the infantry in 69 " legions." These legions, however, were not 
bodies of the old numerical strength ; their names point chiefly to Ulyricum 
and Gaul. The command of infantry and cavalry is distinct. The bucellarii 
(" biscuit-eaters ") were men hired by private persons or condottieri ; they were 
mounted men. This mode of self-help shows the political decay of the state. 
After the Diocletian era the barbarians are preferred as soldiers ; next in desira- 
bility are the least civilized of the provincials, and so on. Slaves were enrolled 
after 400 ; of course they were enfranchised then. The total number of troops 
as calculated by Mommsen from the Notitia dignitatum was 554,500 men, of 
which 360,000 were frontier troops and 194,500 were imperial ox palatini, these 
being figures of normal strength. A writer of Justinian's time (527-560) 
says that the empire required 645,000 troops, but the emperor had but 150,000. 
Mommsen's enumeration of forces, pp. 274-279, might serve admirably as an 
introduction to the history of the Middle Ages. 

F. Leo, Die beiden metrischen Systeme des Alterthums. The older is that 
metrical system which reduces all metres to two primary types : the epic hex- 
ameter and the iambic hexameter. The younger is Alexandrian, the system of 
Hephaestis, Pacatus, Philoxenus (10 ■KpuTdrvna). Whence came Varro's metri- 
cal'theories (as reproduced in Caesius Bassus) ? Possibly the Pergamenian 
school first developed the simple mode of analysis (p. 295) in opposition to the 
Alexandrian system. The latter was substantially completed by 150 A. D. ; 
the oldest representatives extant of that system in our tradition being of the 
era of the Antonines. Some Alexandrian doctrine, it is true, is found in 
Caesius Bassus, the representative of Varronian theory. Leo prints parallel 
extracts on p. 298. 

H. Diels, Reiskii animadversiones in Laertium Diogenem. From John 
Jacob Reiske, a man of the most eminent genius, the apathy of the Germans, as 
Diels puts it, and the jealousy of the Dutch withheld due recognition in 
his lifetime (" Germanorum torpor et livor Batavorum coniuraverunt in 
divinum illud ingenium"). The MS of R. Animadversiones (the pub- 
lication began in 1757, 5 vols.) passed into Lessing's hands, and subse- 
quently found a permanent abode in the royal library of Copenhagen. Diels, 
engaged in working up Diogenes, obtained a loan of the MS. Diels praises 
R. in the strongest terms, ascribing to him the virtues of the critic in almost 
unparalleled perfection. Besides, as to the necessary basis of criticism : Graeci 
sermonis tam gnarus fuit ut paucos eum aequare, superare neminem existi- 
mem. [The reporter often heard M. Haupt speak in similar terms of Reiske.] 
A large number of extracts from Reiske's emendation of Diogenes are given 
with recent suggestions also by Diels. 

Wilhelm, Attische Psephismen, II ; cf. p. 108. Several decrees contain the 
provision that the meritorious foreigner eulogized should have the privilege of 
acquiring house and land in Athens {iynTTjais) ; a long inscription, pp. 331-32, 
specifies this privilege : a house within 3000 drachmas, land up to two talents. 

E. G. Sihler. 
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Rheinisches Museum, Vol. XLIV. 

Pp. 320-330. F. Biicheler attempts the reading and explanation of five 
Oscan inscriptions found at different times at Capua. The alphabet used is 
the later Oscan with some slight changes. In the first occurs the word pompe- 
uias, Latin pomperias, which is the Oscan name of a fraternity corresponding 
to the decuriae of a Roman collegium sacerdotum. With this pomperia, mean- 
ing a fraternity consisting of five, B. connects the name (Numa) Pompilius. 
The adjective namerttiais, occurring in the same inscription, is a derivative of 
the well known Oscan name for Mars, preserved in the gens Mamertina. In 
the third inscription we meet for the first time the name of the gens Magia of 
Capua (cf. Liv. 23, 7, Decius Magius Capuensis). Idus, Oscan eidus, cannot be 
connected with Greek aideiv, Latin aedes ; its etymology is obscure. The ending 
-us in idus has a temporal signification. 

Pp. 331-346, 488. A. Riese believes, with Pliny, Hist. Nat. IV 100, that the 
Suevi were a part of the Hermiones, a close confederacy of a few tribes dwelling 
in the interior of Germany on either side of the river Albis. The Semnones, 
the Langobardi, etc., perhaps even the western Hermunduri, belonged to this 
confederacy, which in later times moved further to the south-west and disap- 
peared in the general name Allemanni. The Suevi in Caesar occupied the 
eastern banks of the Rhine in and about the country now called Baden, while 
Tacitus speaks of them as living to the north-east of the Suevi of Caesar. 
Strabo's account that to /i&yiarov kdvoq, the Suevi reached airb tov 'Pqvov /i£XP l 
tov "A/l/3(oc (VII 2go) is but a reminiscence from Caesar, and contradicted by 
himself in other parts of his work. From the time of Augustus the Suevi and 
Marcomanni were united, and Strabo considers them as one nation, wherein 
he is followed by Tacitus. The latter's enumeration of the tribes of the Suevi 
(Germ. 38-45) is contradicted by his own statement in the Annales, and by that 
of other historians. In the Germania Tacitus simply copied the account of an 
author describing the Suevian empire during the period of its greatest extent 
at the time of King Marbod, and makes the additional mistake of confound- 
ing the tribes subject to the rule of the Suevi with the Suevi themselves. 
Marbod's vainglory and the boasting of his Roman protectors may partly account 
for the mistakes of Tacitus. 

Pp. 347-386. P. Cauer emphasizes the great importance of a careful punc- 
tuation of the Homeric text. Editors have simply followed I. Bekker, who is 
not very reliable. (1) The omission of unnecessary commas, etc., will help 
towards a better understanding of passages like A 193 ff., B 577-80, B 487-g, 
f) 199-201, /3 2-6, A 199 f., M 378-85, A 140 ff., and M 416 f. (2) He next 
examines instances in which two neighboring signs f punctuation are con- 
fusing, because it has to be decided whether the words between these marks 
belong to the preceding or the following; such is the case in B 8 ff., Z 150 f., B 
318 ff., I 334 - 34L (3) On such a decision depends at times the correct under- 
standing of a whole period, as e. g. M 269-274, Z 146 ff., B 703 ff., v 131 ff., B 
870 ff., 641 ff. (4) Wolf introduced the signs of exclamation and interroga- 
tion ; they were omitted by Spitzner and Bekker. Cauer strongly advocates 
the reintroduction of them into the text, as it would facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of p 483 f., T 428, it 23, A 81, A 818, Z 257, X 8 ff., B 193-7 and 248-257. 
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Pp. 369-373. C. Frick, in a note on J. J. Scaliger, and the chronicle of Victor 
Tunnunensis, and that of his continuer Joannes abbas monasterii Biclarensis, 
shows that Scaliger made use, for his edition of the Thesaurus temporum 
complectens Eusebii Pamphili chronicum, of a MS of the Jesuit father 
Andreas Schott, of Toledo, sent to him by Marcus Welser. This is proved by 
the agreement of the two MSS, that of Schott and the Cod. Seal. 25. The 
' Thesaurus temporum,' by the way, is a supplement to Scaliger's celebrated 
work ' De emendatione temporum,' Paris, 1583, which has been the basis of all 
later works on ancient chronology. 

Pp- 374 - 396. Ivo Bruns continues his studies in Lucian. A careful analysis 
of Zei'f rpayufioc; and Z. eAeyxo/ievoc shows that Lucian does not wage war 
against the popular belief of the Greeks concerning their gods, but rather 
against the teaching of the Stoics. His model for the Zetif iXeyxonevog must 
have been a treatise written by a Cynic philosopher against mantic art and 
fate, perhaps even the yor/Tuv fapa of Oenomaus, which quoted approvingly 
the teachings of the Epicureans passim. Beautiful scenery, lively action, 
and rich satire are the characteristic features of the Zei>c rpayifiSo^. In this 
tract also, Lucian, in the person of the Pseudo-Epicurean Damis, combats the 
Stoic theology represented by Timocles. The two satires show that the author 
sympathized with the doctrines of the Cynics and the Epicureans without iden- 
tifying himself with either. 

Pp- 397-4 5. Joh. Schmidt maintains against Mommsen (Herm. XX 144 ff., 
A. J. P. VII 251) that East-Zama, not West-Zama, is identical with the Zama 
regia of Sail. Jug. 56, and that the easterly Zama was also the scene of Scipio's 
victory over Hannibal in 202 B. C. 

Pp. 431-440. O. Rossbach examines several Cretan coins from Gortyna and 
Phaestus, and the legends connected therewith. The silver coins of Gortyna 
represent a young maiden sitting in the midst of a tree, fondling with her 
hand an eagle ; that of Phaestus shows a youth in the same position with a 
cock on his right knee. On the reverse is the picture of a bull ; cf. Poole- 
Wroth, ' Catalogue of the Greek coins in the British Museum, Crete, pi. IX 9, 
10; X 1-5; XV 10 and 12,' and Gardner, 'Types of Greek coins,' pi. IX 
17-20. On the Gortynian coins we probably have a representation of 
Europa carried away by Zeus in the form of an eagle and let down in the top 
of a sacred plane-tree. The Phaestus coin refers to Ganymede, the nalg koa6( 
of Olympus. 

Pp. 440-447. C. Cichorius. The Greek inscription of 18 lines, published 
by Conze in his 'Reise auf der Insel Lesbos,' pi. XI 3, is a treaty of alliance 
between Rome and Methymna, dating about the middle of the sixth century 
a. u. c. The text is printed, restored, and interpreted. With the help of this 
inscription the one containing the senatus consultum concerning Astypalaia 
(649 a. u. c.) is restored and explained. 

Pp. 448-460. O. Crusius explains: (1) Lucil. ap. Non. 201, XVI 8, p. 70. 
(2) Catullus 68a, 11. 1 5-20, where curis in non est dea nescia nostri | quae 
dulcem curis miscet amaritiem means carmina curiose elaborata. (3) In 
Aristaenetus Ep. 11, p. 143 we are told of one who kdoicei ry KefaAy ipavciv row 
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ovpavov. This was turned «c to yzhoioTspov by a Greek comic poet, who sub- 
stituted apaTTSii) for ipa'veiv, and read oiruc hpaaau ry tcefa^ri tov ovpavov (see 
Kock, C. A. F. Ill, p. 505, fr. 531). This is the original of the last line of Hor. 
Od. I I, sublimi feriam sidera vertice. (4) Hor. Epod. IV, quid attinet tot ora 
navium gravi | rostrata duci pondere is an imitation of the Greek tpi&Xtis 
irpdaonrov and TtporsoTrov ve&g. (5) The treatment of the boy mentioned in Hor. 
Epod. V 29-35 seems to have been an old custom among magicians, to judge 
from the words of Proclus in Theolog. IV 9, p. 293, roi>c Onovpyovc Bairreiv to 
oafia ntktmiv irTitpi TijQ KetpaXj/Q tv ttj p.vnTiKUTa,Tt) tov Te'Aeritv. (6) The lupi con- 
trasted with the inmerentes hospites in Hor, Epod. VI I ff. are bad, unscrupu- 
lous people. Nos. 7-11 treat of passages in Ovid's Metamorphoses. Ovid 
has also drawn from Greek sources, but often misunderstood the original, 
which was not the case with Horace. Nos. 12-17 discuss passages from Mar- 
tial. In No. 1 8 Crusius proves that Apuleius also collected proverbs, and in 
No. 19 he discovers a new Latin poet, Pitholaus, mentioned by Macrobius 
II 2, 14. 

Pp. 461-467. G. Hirschfeld publishes additional remarks on the inscrip- 
tions from Naucratis (A. J. P. X 244) ; he speaks of the origin of the Ionic 
alphabet and the date of the founding of the city, h and 2 were originally 
two distinct consonants ; h goes back to Cade, 2 to Shin. £iid§ and Shin 
served to represent the same s-sound in Greek, at first indifferently ; later some 
Greeks preferred h, others 2. The inscriptions of Abu Simbel belong to the 
Cade-group, those of Miletus and Naucratis to the Shin-group. Zayin became 
f and Samech J. What is usually called the Ionic alphabet was originally 
nsed only in Miletus. From the sixth century B. C. on it became the common 
character of Ionia. No epigraphical objections can be raised against the view 
that the Greeks were in Naucratis as early as the seventh century B. C. 

Pp. 468-488. A. Ludwich reads, 1. 398 of the Horn. Hymn to Hermes, k 
Hv?mv r//ui66evT' 16' ew' 'Atyeioi nopov It-ov, and 1. 400, yx' aSrpi ra Xf>k uaT ' ard/U 
Aero vwcrdf iv apt}, — Comparing Eur. Ion. 401 and Crest. 1395, E. Graf thinks 
that the hpxa of Terpander (fr. I, Bergk) simply means £/c Aide apx&p.ec6a, and 
has nothing to do with the technical term apxa ; that this fragment has no 
connexion with the v6px>( of Terpander; cf. also p. 561 ff. — M. Schanz reads 
Soph. Phil. 758, einu yap avrr/ Sia xp^ vov wiroc, tr'Aavav and Bahrens Paneg. lat. 
247, c. IV, ingenuis indigni cruciatus corporibus, instead of ingenua indignis 
cruciatibus corpora. — H. L. Urlichs has a note on the statue of Thrasymedus 
in the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, Paus. II 27, 2, and defends on p. 487 f. 
the traditional reading of Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXVI 13.— L. Traube. The 
exempla diversorum auctorum in the Anthologia Latina compiled by Mico 
about 825 A. D. mention Sophocles as one of the contributors to this anthology. 
— J oh. Schmidt prints three African inscriptions : (1) Lex dedicationis simu- 
lacri Dianae Augustae ; it is the fourth of its kind known to us. (2) An 
inscription found on the statue of a high officer under the Flavian Emperors, 
stationed at Carthage ; it is probably that of Sex. Vettulenus Cerealis, men- 
tioned by Flav. Jos. bell. Iud. VI 4, 3. (3) Epitaph of a charioteer at Theveste. 
Additional remarks and corrections are found in Vol. XLV 157-9. 
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Pp. 489-509. K. Buresch. Triopeion, Herodes, Regilla. Herodes Atticus 
lived between 102-178 A. D. ; his wife Regilla seems to have died before the 
end of the sixties. The Triopeion was built by Herodes at the Via Appia, near 
Rome, soon after the death of the younger Faustina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius 
(175 A. D.), and was dedicated to the honor of the older Faustina as Demeter 
and the younger as Proserpina. This conclusion is based on the interpretation 
of several passages of the dedicatory inscription CIG. Ill 6280. Against this 
No. 6185 of the same volume seems to militate, but that is shown to be a modern 
forgery. Of the inscription CIG. Ill 6184 the part referring to Regilla is a 
forgery, but not that mentioning Maxentius. 

Pp. 510-521. H. van Herwerden contributes twelve pages of emendations 
to Iliad and Odyssey. 

Pp. 522-531. M. Ihm has four observationes in patres ecclesiasticos latinos : 
(1) Maximus Taurinensis (d. 25 July 466 A. D.) left chiefly homilies ; he 
frequently quotes Cicero and Vergil ; several passages are emended. (2) The 
Benedictine edition of the works of St. Ambrose contains a number of wrong 
readings. A passage in his Epistolae 67, 5 is but a translation of Philo's ■Ktpl 
tyvyaiav. On the basis of this Ihm emends accordingly. (3) Paulinus, Arch- 
bishop of Nola (d. 431 A. D.), has a number of reminiscences from Vergil and 
other Latin poets. (4) Marius Mercator (about 430 A. D.) wrote against the 
Pelagians. 

Pp. 532-540. According to Fr. Vogel, Diodorus, in the account of the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian war, made use of Ephorus only for XII 39-40 of 
his work, not for c. 38, as has been believed hitherto ; c. 38 differs in tone and 
character from cc. 39 and 40, and cannot have been composed by one and the 
same writer. The two chapters agree with the account of Thucydides, and 
acquit Ephorus of the charge of narrowness. 

Pp. 540-552. M. Manitius sends eight paragraphs on late Latin poets. (1) 
He agrees with F. Vogel (Vol. XLI 158 ; A. J. P. X 239) that the lyric poet 
Maximianus lived towards the end of the Gothic empire, and asserts that the 
poet was a Christian, not a Pagan. (2) The introduction to the Cynegetica 
of Nemesianus contains a quotation from Valer. Flaccus V 76. (3) Priscian 
translated the irepir/yriaig oiKov/ieviK of Dionysius with a number of additions. 
He borrowed largely from Solinus, Pliny, Vergil, and Lucan. The De laude 
Anastasii also contains quotations from Vergil and Venantius.Fortunatus. (4) 
Jovinus. (5) Chilpericus Rex, imitator of Sedulius. (6) Venantius Fortu- 
natus. (7) Notes on the poems of Eugenius of Toledo, seventh century, which 
do not deserve the harsh criticism of Ebert (Geschichte d. christl. Lit. I 569 f.) 
(8) The centos of Columbanus. 

Pp- 553-507. O. Immisch. On the history of Greek lyric poetry. (1) Agree- 
ing with E. Hiller, who has proved that there are interpolations in the list of 
Pindar's works as found in Suidas (A. J. P. VIII 505), the writer believes that 
the 17 Spapara rpayma denote the comprehensive characteristic of the whole 
lyric poetry of Pindar. The later free usage of the words Tpayydia, nu/iudia, 
and Spapa is examined. (2) 'OpBia and cuolia do not differ in their metrical 
form, but in their character, the one representing the more earnest side of the 
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convivial poetry, the other the more jovial. Terpander fr. I (Bergk) is a com- 
plete owovdeiov ; the cirovdela are called bpdia from the erect position of the one 
that pours out the libation. The okoTu&v received the name from the broken, 
zigzag order observed by the singers in the cv/inSoiov ; it is equal to the napai- 
[loAa, an after-dinner speech or song (Horn. Hymn to Hermes 56). 

Pp. 56S-574. E. Pernice. Ad metrologicorum scriptorumreliquias ; he edits 
Diodori de ponderibus et mensuris expositio, and adds notes on the edition of 
Hultsch. 

Pp- 575-D' 2 - J- Koch maintains against Jeep (preface to the edition of 
Claudian) that the panegyricus de tertio consulatu Honorii was composed by 
Claudian in Dec. 395, and the panegyricus de quarto cons. Hon. in the fall of 
397 A. D. The two books in Rufinum were completed during the year 396, 
the preface to book II was written in the fall of 397 ; the epithalamium de 
nuptiis Honorii et Mariae precedes the bellum Gildonicum, which was com- 
pleted in the spring of 398 A. D. Then follows a historical sketch of the 
events from the death of the Emperor Theodosius the Great to the end of the 
bellum Gildonicum (395-398 A. D.) 

Pp. 613-630. Ivo Bruns. Studies in Alexander of Aphrodisias. The idea 
of the possible and the Stoa. Interpretation'of and critical remarks on De fato 
32, 16 (ed. Orelli) and Quaestiones I, 4 (ed. Spengel). 

Pp. 631-640. J. Wackernagel proposes to read olt] (' only ') for u fir] in Horn. 

Hymn to Demeter, 1. 24 ; 1. 26 is a later interpolation — F. B. Corrections 

and additions to A. Hausrath's edition of the second book of Philodemus ire/il 

■Koirina-uv, published in Fleckeisen's Supplementheft XVII, pp. 213-276. — 

Cicero, De fin. II 8, 23, quotes from a satire of Lucilius on the asoti qui in 

mensam vomant ; the passage, as found in Cicero, is corrupt and K. Dziatzko 

proposes to read his omnibus exquisitis, vitantis eorum (i. e. asotorum) crudi- 

tatem, ' quibus vinum defusum e pleno sit xpiwi'fui' ' (?), ut ait Lucilius, cui 

nildum situis [et] sacculus abstulerit. Lucilius probably wrote, defus(um) e 

pleno sit hrysizon quibus vinum | quoi nildum situis sacculus abstulerit. It is 

well known that Lucilius had used a great many Greek terms and phrases in 

his satires. — G. Gundermann. The via Gallica in the description of the 14 

regiones is identical with the ager Pomptinus mentioned by Frontinus, Strate- 

gemata II 6, 1. It is not a continuation of the via Aurelia, but a branch road 

of the via Appia. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 



